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INTRODUCTION. 


MEAN neither to defend nor offend any man, 
but to propoſe my thoughts candidly, and as 
clearly as I can. I have attempted to find the 
meaning of Philaretus, and have not taken any 
advantage of mexely yerhal errors, apprehending 
that I may be no leſs juſtly chargeable with ſuch 
imperfeQions, — Humanum of errare. I mean, 
alſo, to keep cloſe to the ſubje& matter of this 
controverſy, without digrefing from it to caſt 
any perſonal refletion, which \ aften miſleads the 
judgement, and inflames the paſſions, of mankind. 
| 184 
De weritate certo, non victoria. 
The reader is deſired to bear in mind that Phi. 
laretus aſſerts, ** Reaſons and motives do not 
NECESSARILY DETERMINE @ nan actions, yet 
they are the sous F din that a man 
© 7s not DETERMINED 70 ad this way or that by his 
ideas and views of things, but that he FREELY 
DETERMINES HIMSELF (when free from external 
compulſion) according to thoſe motives which are 
MOST agreeable ob tis pOSLPLONS?* See p. 36. 
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4A 6f 45 not imply a poaver not to at, at 
i ihe fam tine. 7 4 Aiſtinction betwitn th? intans 
: of actin , and the power of acting. — Intlinttioh 

and walttion determintd by moti det. — The foul 
ve freer than to aft at it wills, — Attention go- 
-c ens od metives and the fait of the mind. 


N 5. 12, Fhilaretus aſferts, A potty 16 4 
ngeafſarily inlet 4 wer not 10 a4, at the 
Jame 785 : "Were lis p6fiibte, then 4 avill 
{0.08 veceſſarily implies 4 will t 14 act, at the 
ſame time; for Philaretus ackfiowtedges, .16f, 
that ““ 75 awilling not 20 do a thing is 4s polis as 
the willing to do it,” But to have ace wilh at 
the /ame lime, appears to me as impoſſible as for 
iavo bodies to be 1 n the Same flace at the ane Fl Mes 
A A volition or motion cannot de campleted in on- 
point of duration, it müuft Rave a be eginning g and an 
end; therefore, one pont of duration, at leaft; 
mit exiſt between theſe two extremes. 
Phalazetus ſcems to have an erroneous notion 
f abrad? power. — Until the min d has ſome vo- 
ition, and only w while i . is in a ſtate of volition, 
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is it endued with a power of action: nor 
can ĩt have more than one volition, much leſs con- 
trary volitions, at the ſame time. Though a | 
man has money in his pocket, yet, if he does 
not vill to give a beggar a halfpenny, he is un- 
der an inabality, equal to any phyſical one, to 
give it: i. e. he has no more power of doing it 
than if his hands were bound: and, willing to 
do give a beggar a halfpenny, (having a halfpen- 
ny in his pocket, and all external impediments 
being removed,) he has not a power to forbear | 
giving him a halfpenny; unleſs he has a power 
of "x8. Crs contrary to his avill, which I cannot 

admit. + e EN | 
The mind doth not determine its own volitions 3 
but, as the volitions are, ſo will it act or forbear 
to act. Ideas and Impreſſions, to which the mind 
is paſlive, appear to me the caaſe of volitions. 
A wolition is not produced by an ad of the mind, 
but the aa of the mind by volilion. There can- 
not, therefore, I preſume, be any ad of the mind 
evithout à volition, nor any act of it contrary to 
volition ;.if it were poflible, ſuch an act would 
not be a voluntary aft. — By what power does 
the mind exerciſe or exert its _/e/f-motive power 
_this way, rather than ht? We muſt enquire 
\\ after this power, Which determines the mind's 
| volition to act his way rather than hat, and ſee 
3 whether that is not a power ab extra. Philaretus 
| „ ſays, It is no contradiction to 4 a being to exiſt 
a | awithout motion.” But doth it not imply a contra- 
| diction, to ſuppoſe that a dependent bring, at rei can 
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_ _— Whether aFing or doing be 3 proper terw, to expreſs any 
| mode of the ſoul's exiſtence, I ſhall not contend with Phila- 
1 tetus. 13.8 * 44 a . 4. a. 0 
28 F 1 diſtinguiſh here between the means of giving or actin 
v1 | Petver of giving or acting. 
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put ih, in motion, or that it can, of it/c/f, uni- 
Aucnesd by any other being, alter the mode of its ex- 
iſtence, whether it be in motion or at et? 

Let any man conſider, in a ſhort time after 
any material action is paſt, whether, if he were 
once more pat in the ſame rigidly exact circum- 
ſtances as he was in the inſant before he did it, he 
could poſſibly do otherwiſe than as he did. 
Here the imagination will intervene, and be apt 
to deceiue the enquizer, unleſs he be cautious 5 
for, in this review, other motives, heſides thoſe 
which, did actually influence kim, will ſtart up; 
and that eſpecially if the act be ſuch as he wiſhes 
to-have been performed. with more vigor or leſs, 
or not to have been performed at all: but, when 
theſe; moti ves are ſet aſide, and the imagination 
con ſined to thoſe which did in fact take place, it 
will appear impoſſible, as it ſeems to me, that 
he ſhould. have done otherwiſe than the very 
thing he did.” — To ſuppoſe that the action 
A, erits. contrary, A, can equally follow' pre- 
vious circumſtances, that are exactly the ſame, 
appears to me the ſame thing as affirming that one 
er both of them might ſtart up into being with- 
out any cauſe; which, if admitted, appears to 
ms to deſtroy the foundation of all abſtract rea- 
{oning,. and particularly of that whereby the ex- 
iſtence of the firſt Cauſe is proved.“ Harthy's. 
Obſervations. on Man. 3a N 

It is cuſtomary to ſay, If I had known as 
much as I do-zow, I would not have done ſo or. 
ſo. — © Had. 1 ſeen the thing in the light I now 
fee: it, I; would. not have conjented to it.” This 
agrees ſtrictly with phile/ophical neceſſity; but we 
always voluntarily ac (if the word will not of- 
fend): according to the preſent view or appearance 
af things, and the. matizes moſt agreeable tu the diſ- 
Lads; 2 A 3 poſition 


©, T8 
2 of our minds.” But it will, perhaps, be ſaid 
that the mind can Jſu/pend acting, and wait for 
more clear information; true, if the moft agreea- 
ble motive, in the view of the mind, is, Yar it 
will be bef to ſuſpend acting: the determination 
of the mind, to /»/þera, is alſo the phy fical effect 
of our idtat and ſenſations. © + fo b 


It appears to me that we cannot have the /iber-' J. 


y which Philaretus ſuppoſes, unleſs the mind be 
in a perfect fate of indifference, to the motives en- 
compaſſing it, when it exerts its''/e/f-motive power 
this way rather than ht. But it is evident the 
mind is not in ſach a ſtate, if /ome motives are 
moſt agreeable to its diſpoſition e and, if the mind 
is not the efficient cauſe of its volitions, it cannot 
be freer than to act according to its volitions. 
And I do conclude,” that the human foul is not a 
Al E determining being; that is to ſay, it cannot 
alf of 1% upon itſelf, to give 17 , a volition, to 
put irfelf in motion,” or to alter the mode of its ex- 
iſtence, any more than it can be the author of its 
exiſtence, or annihilate igſelſ. Any being, whoſe 
exiſtence depends on any other being, will, in 
ſome manner, be conſtantly infuenced” by that 
„ ET EIN 21053 FOR Its 

P. 351. © We cuntot avoid perceiving things ac- 
cording as they appear to the mi nd, though their ap. 
prarunce will often be much altered by 4 greater or 
leſs degree of attention to them, which it is in our 
power gf : revertheleſs, according to the ap- 


142 


earance of things, the ſoul is ntteſſarily in 4 
dat pleaſing or dijagreeable ſenſations.” 1 * ot 
*'Þ eannot grant that it is in our power to give 
a greuter or le attention, in the preſent time, than 
what we do give, any more than it is in uf h... 


er to avoid perceiving things as they appear in the 


preſent time. Our attention ſeems to me, on al} 
ern | ot ©o occaſions 


G91 | 

artaſſont and at all times,” neceſſarily proportionate 
r to the inclination we have to attend, which is 4%. 
- ferent, as to degrees, in different men, and in the 
t ſame man too, at different times. Our attention 
1* to objects is governed by motiues the moſt agreeable 
i 1% our\diſpefitions ;- and, if the attention of the 
I mind de diverted from an object, ſomething, 
ore agreeable to the diſpoſition of the mind, 


e J calls or uratut it off. Convinced that we cannot 
”_ determine our aſtention to the fate of aur minds, 
r Philaretas ſays, p. 123, May be (5. e. God) 
le turn our attention, c. Till God turns it, can 


'e it be turned? When God himſelf commands, 
d can his power be withſtood ?- d 
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ts The effets of moral and phyſical cauſes equally vari- 
fe able. — Motives and views neceſſarily” produce 
in ©. volitionss '—— Men always af according to the 
fate of their minds; granted by Pbilaretun. 
» VOID 2 £r LYN 9 "22% It- ER a 1ST 
AGE Iz. 4 cauſe, which" operates by a 
« phyſical neceſſity, 2 produces the ſame 
effe, except in ſome caſes, where an extrinſic com- 
puljory force is able to reſtrain its operations. Mo-' 
ral cauſes do not operate as phyſical ones do, their in- 
fluence conſt antly varying according to the flate of the 
ot mind affeaed by them ; Jo that they may, and often do, 
ve. exit without thoſe effetts, which, at ot hor timis, they: 
an may be ſaid to-produce, even when there is no extrin- 
W fie compulſory: force to prevent their operation. 
he A cauſe, wnich operates by a phyfical neceſſity 
all on bodies, doth not appear to me more uniforms: 
ons 2 — 
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18 
wr its efetts, than a cauſe which operates by what 
is termed a mara neceſſity on minds. The eye, 
which is illuminated to-day. by rhe rays of the 
fun, may be ſo altered to-morrow, by events 
Which were not to be avoided, as to cauſe no 
impreſſion of light on the mind. A medicine al- 
ſo ſhall produce an effect this day contrary: to 
what it produced yeſterday. The operation of 
þhy/ical canſes on bodies vary their effecta, accosd - 
ern the varied ſtate of organized bodiea, no 
than what are ealled moral cauſes — 
effects on n, according to the different Haus: 
of minds, os af che /ame mind, on which they ope-- 
rate; and the fate of the latter Ci. 6. the mind) 
. 2 me as ſubject to change, or to be chan- 

4d, e neceſſar yence, of unknown cau 2 
4 4 the former, . 6. e bevy 2 
Counſel, exhortation, — and e 
produce not the ſame effects in the minds of 4½. 
ferent men, nor in the mind of the /ame man, at 
different times, yet * a 
But Philaretus "Wnt p. 54. #6 That e 
wiews ant not the efficient. cauſes of action, ſeems plain, 
from this, that, if they operate as phyfical cauſes, 
Sey in be: phyfical beings 3 hat ir, they ru 
a real exiſtence in nature”? This argument is n 


lets, 


a neww- one ;. nor, indeed, do any of bis arguments 


appear nc to me. But 1 anſwer, we have no 
immediate know or perception of any aber 
Ange than what Philaretus ſeems to think ane 
20x-entities,-Qr that have no raal exiflence but I 
think that whatever is porcerved mult have a real 
exiſtence while it is percei veu; a nun- emiſy can have 
10 propertees, but 7deas have Hropertres, they ne- 
caſſarily excite plaaſurt and pain. Nothing. or a 


2 is not an abject. of pera-ftion ;, W 4 
jects 


Erstes“ 


* 


3 
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1 
Jes of our perception, called non-entitier, are ali 
the objects we can —— perceive, and all 

0 


our, knowledge is derived from them; for re- 
ſlection is but attentively perceiving the relation 
of 74eas in the view of the nin: the material 
cauſes (if there be any] of our ideas are not per- 
ceived," but their exiſtence is inferred from our 
fenſations and ideas, A tree, a houſe, a man, are 
* wee to be archetypes of correſponding idea. 
excited in the mind. We acquire even all the 
knowledge we have of God, or a ſfrſt intelligent 
Cauſe, by no other means than by the interven- 
tion of ideas, either mediately or immediately pro- 
daced : and that ideas are pie canſes of action. 
or motions, both voluntary and involumary, 1s evi- 
dent to me. The reading an account of a murder 
cauſes a ſeries of perceptions in the view of my 
mind: my blood is chilled, and returns with an 
Increaſed velocity to my heart, and 'I have a 
painful ſenſation. The idea of cheeſe will turn 
ſome people fic# ; and the ſadden report of goon 
or zad news has cauſed, in different people, a 
Jneope, or fainting, and ſometimes even dearth, ' 
But let us confider this ſubject again; a review 
may ſet it in a clearer light. Phyfical beings, act- 
ing on the oryans, neceſſarily impreſs the mind 
with /en/ations, agreeable and diſagreeable, or pain“ 
Ful and pleaſurable : and the operation of the 
fame phyſical beings, on the organs of ſenſe, af. 
fec̃t the minds of different men 'differently, and the 
mind of the ſame man too, at different times, ac- 
cove to the different conſtructiom, texture, Or. 
pic fate, of the organs, which are variable: 
tence the vulgar proverb, One man's food is ano- 
ther man's poiſon. © Staveets, acids, and bitters, are 
agreeable to ſome men, to others diſagreeabl: ; 
and we- may, I think, Account fur moral as for 
FE natural 
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it is not a material unintelligent cauſe, or a erat. 


The abill of God, which is ehe power of God, ap- 
pointed that all bodies ſhould gravitate, er move, 


toward ſome common center. Whatever he 
wills to exiſt; exiſts, and in the” "mich toe which 


he wills it to exiſt iu 3 * 

We are as * nece rily Keded by be or, to 
uſe the words of hilaretus, encompaſſed wwith me- 
tives, 'as a flone' all; to the ground; ſome occaſion 
involuntary, an others voluntary, motions; for 

voluntary motions pr He in he involuntary. ones, as 

Aa ner, cauſe, i e manner, that ny do 
Ons, * , FI | 

745 As certain bodies Mink each other, _ fend 

ont Mals, or, fyftem;* tilt the particles, "of which 

they are compoſed, are fro er attractod by other 

jcles ity cake * 2 roger at of eontinu- 


1 


| ity, (as in metals, immerged in a fluid menſtru- 


um,) ſo the ul is 4 to 4 Kroger or 
ricedę from, objects eeqbhe and 4 
greeablk, dy Fox mental 1 5 
tred, which corteſpoyd to attractions and | repulfon's 
and thoſe motiyes Which, at this inan, are the 
moſt agrecgble to the diſpoſition” of the mind, 
will termine its voluntary motion this way; if no 
external cauſe prevents ;. and, till matives whieh 
are more agresable ariſe, they will continue to de- 
termine it the fame way ; but, when motives more 
grabh appear, and ſupplant er nual them, then 
* mind will be determined te move Guelunsn- 
rily another way. 1 think, therefore, hat ul xs- 
ceſſity is purely phyflcah,: and that no eftniial di 
tinction is to be prẽdioated of the terms moral and 
727 but that they may be uſod oy converti« 
ble teme. 


Rewards and puniſhments, cenſure mil commenda- 


fon exbortations and admonitions, are in the con- 


catenation 


of le and H 


ar” 
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6.401 
catenation -of neceſſary cauſes, and are productive 
of good gfects, as experience teſtifies.” The agree-. 

motives, which determined. ſome people to. 


| aFions, or motions productive of cuil, have been. 


ſupplanted by more agreeable motives, excited by 
exhortations, admonitions, and puniſhments : but 
moral applications. to the mind have not always 
the ame effects, at different times, upon the /ame, 
mind, nor the /me upon different minds, any 
more than medicines, upon the /ame and different. 
bodies, yet they have always 2 neceſſary effect. 
„P. 32. * How. a merely paſſive perception of the, 


mind can be the phyſical cauſe of an ation, I canfe/c,. 


Idi not underſtand. I conceive, Philaretus un- 
derſtands as clearly hero a perception of the mind 
attraftion and digeſtion are performed. We ſee. 
bodies move toward, and unite with, each other, 
but we cannot ſee nor underſtand the modus how. 
the power acts, in cauſing bodies to move in any 
direction, or in uniting them; nor, indeed, have 
we any abſtra idea of power, any more than of 
motion. Perceptions neceſſarily excite paſſions, and. 

voluntary motions of the mind correſpond to 


ow the moſt. agreeable to the ae, of the, 
mind as regularly as any phyſical effects in the, 
univerſe. _, * GN LOAN EY 78 
I «do not mean to aſſert, that rea/ons, or mo- 
ti ves, . or, perceptions of the mind are the imme- 
diate efficient cauſe of the action or motion, but 
that the ation Or motion neceſſarily follows the vo- 
lition, which is neceſſarily determined by them; 
but how. reaſons, motives, or perceptions, ne- 
ceſſitate yolition, is | incomprehenſible to me: I 
will, however, undertake to explain this pro- 
ceſs, if Philaretus will demonſtrate to me how 
an inmaterial ſubſtance is annexed to, as, Con. 
; | taine 


is the phyſical cauſe of an er as he does how 
rfo 


* 
4 0 


[ 8 ] 
tained in, a | material ar wry and how thoſe 
| 


two ſubſtances reciprocally act upon each other; 
or bor an immaterial being can be endued with 
conſciouſneſs and — any more thay a 
ane being. 

In order to eſtabliſh the: doarine & PI 

agency, I conceive it maſt be demonſtrated that 
man is the efficient cauſe of his. own volitions. — 
HBion, or motion, neceſlarily f Hows a volition 
to act (all external im 1 being removed) ; 
and therefore, unleſs man be the efficient cauſes 
of his own volitions, he cannot be the efficient 
cauſe of his actions or motions 3: 1. . he i is not 1 
Jolf-determining being. 
P. 36. Bu, © though . ee 4s 
vor necefſarily determine a man's = ions, yet they are 
the dcea/fons of actios : and rational bang wwill. 
fo" much ' the moe determine 75 to act according to 
— ien r as it 14 WA more e 
and perfat a 

Acdording ede doRtine, every. dates acta 
a rationally us it can, at all times, and there fore 
does always according to What can be reaſonably 
required of it. If A determines himſelf to act 

ording to more rational motives than B, it 
7 ſußpöſes, that, at the time A determined 
himſelf, he was in a more rational and perfect 
tate than B; adi if. A determined himſelf ac- 
cording to more rational motives, yeſterday, than 
he gots ro- day, it ſuppoſes that the frare of A's 
mind was more rational - and pertect yeſterd ay 
than it is to-day... Hence, worre and 5 
praiſe and blane;"-reward- and puniſhment, remurſe 
and jelf-approbation, are terms as improperly a 
plied; on che ſubject of fre agency, as on 45 
of -philoophiemt * nevefſity. Man's rationality, 
-anottal Wy 10 11 tate ot diſpoſition 5 
a is 


1. Ip 


his mind, are influenced by the weather, change 


F climate, hunger and thirſt, diet, exerciſe and 


reſt, fickne/s and health, with a thouſand. other 
phyfical, as well as moral, | cauſes, which it is not 
in a man's power to prevent; and, if he deter- 
mines himſelf, in the pre/ent time, according to 
the preſent view of things and the pre/ent ſtate of 
His mind, can he, at the /ame time, be free, or 
have a power to determine himſelf differently ? 
and, when he determines himſelf to act as ap- 
pears to him the moſt rational and fit, or beſt 
upon the whole, has he a power, at the ſame 
time, not to act according to the preſent appear- 
ance of things, and the pre/ent diſpoſition: of his 


mind, be it more or leſs rational and perfe? ? — 


I think we may fairly infer, from our author's 
premiſes, . that every man acts up to the rule of 


divine appointment in the fulleſt degree, and 


that he cannot poſſibly deviate from it in any 
one point.“ See p. 71. But it does not follow, 
(ſee p. 122.) that prayer is ,need/e/s ; for, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of neceſſity, every thing 
is neceſſary that does happen. 


CHAP. III. 


The freedom of God aſſerted. — Action improperly 

8 lied to God, — Contingency of events incompa· 

tible with divine preſcience.— Conſeguences de- 
duced from the poſitions Philaretus. . 


DA 84. . Philaretus thinks it muſt clearly 
P appear, that contingency ** necgſſarily ariſes 


from the free-agency of God; and, p. 98, if a 
EY | 1 ing 


' 


— 4 
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thing that is contingent cannot be , God, then the 
eworld cannot be g, God. God is doubtleſs to- 
tally: uninfluenced by any being ab extra. Such 
are his wiſdom and goodneſs, that he can will 
nothing that implies a contradiction; and, as 
his iu is uncontroulable, he is perfectly TREE. 
But if, by agency in Gop, is meant adion, I 
think it is improperly applied to God in crea- 
ting. A being chat ad muſt at upon z7/e/f, or 
upon ſomething external which is act it/elf, Pre- 
vious to the creation, there was nothing for God 
to act upon ævithout him/elf, becauſe nothing exiſtea 
avithout himſelf; if, therefore, he acted upon any 
thing in (creating, he muſt, 1 conceive, have 
acted upon bimfelf,* and created out of himſelf : 
but it implies an abfürdity to ſuppole that a crea» 
ture could be made owt of zts Creator, as it would 
not be a creatiin, but a partition or diviſion of 
kimſelf-;; and, as God is 7ndivihble, that cannot 
be admiited: beſides, it would involve us in the 
error of Spinoza, who aſſerted that there was 
but one ſubſtance in the univerſe. A creature 

annot effect any thing, which it aui to effect, 

ithout acting upon ſomething without itſelf: 
but we ſhould. not, I preſume, attribute this 
reaturely imperfection, to the DeiTyY, who is 
DMNIPRESENT and OMNIPOTENT. Whatever 
od 4vills to exiſt, exiſts by virtue of his will, 
hich is his peaver, without action: poarer and 
will, in Gov, I think, are convertible terms. 
Motion. alſo is, I think, improperly applied to 
30D, Who is IMMUTABLE '; motion implies mu- 
gbility ; but God is immutable, without varia- 
B 2 bleneſs 


» 


* I, cannot conceive that any being can act immediately 
pon itſelf, as it implies that it is both agent and patient at 


ie ſame i. 


| . 
bleneſs or even a ſhadow of turning, — filling 
all things, comprehending all things: whence, 
then, can he move from; or wherecan he move 
to ? Crektures, indeed; are moved, arcording 
to the doi of God; but God himſelf is immowe- 

- abla Aion, or the exertion of power, fuppoigs re · 
fiance: when the powenexerted is ſuperior to the 
re ſiſtance, it aecompliſhes its end; and vi ver. 
But, previous to the creation, nothing ex iſled, and 
therefore nothing for the ſupreme Power to be ex · 
erted upon, and con ſequently nothing to prevent 
the exijbente of Whatever he willed tobe. We 
may hence, I think, attribute the creation 
tolely to the divine will, without any xerties 
of power or action. And, after the world Was 

_ created;” unleſs we ſuppoſe the Almighty gave 4 
wer to any of his creatures to reſiſt a&oppoſe 

is WII, (which were to contradict himſelf,) 
— all theif different modes of exiſtence are accord: 
Ing 4othis ai or appointment, without his act- 
Ing or exertivg a power (which ſuppoſes reſiſt: 
ance) to accompliſh it: but, if any motion in 
the univerſe happens by the exertion of a ſelf: 
motive power in the ceature, God willed that 
the bYdics moved by this power ſhould be ſub: 
Fervient to' the direction of it, governed in its 
exertion by the moſt agreeable motives ; and, 
as theſe motives are not in the power of the 
<reatare, but are produced or cauſed by the ne 
ceſſary influence of perceptions and ſenſations, 
to which the mind is puſſive, then divine per 
miſſion and pofitive apt ointment are convertible 
terms; but, that a /el/-motive bring ſhould de 
Termine its motions by motives encompaſſing it 
appears to me a contradiction. I conceive that 
The will of any being muſt be either poſitive o 
negative ; that is to ſay, that a thing ſhould by 
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or ſhould not be: now, a permiſſive will implies 
neither, Would any reputed wile creature ever 
permit any thing to happen contrary to his will 
or command, who has full power to bring about 
every. thing according to his will or command, 
if that permiſſion would neceſſarily prove-inju- 
rious to the peiſon acting in conſequence of it, 
and the not permitting it would prove highly be- 
neficial to him? 1 

I underſtand what is meant by permiſſion a- 
mongſt men, but cannot clearly apprehend what 
is meant by permiſſion in Ged. I will ſuppoſe 
myſelf at the elbow of a giant, who watches 
over me; I want to go from him, but his power 
I cannot overcome, his vigilance I cannot e- 
lude: he, however, tells me that he permits me 


to go: — 1 go; but this ſuppoſes that I am ca- 
pable of moving independently of any influence 


from him; yet I cannot move independently of 
God's influence, on whom I never ceaſe to de- 
fend, Is not the power, by which a man does 
evil, derived from God, as well as that by which 
he does good? — God, it is ſaid, abhors in; and 
fin is the tranſgreſſion of a law): — God, it is 
ſaid, . commanded A to keep his law, and thereby 
manifeſted a pofirive will that it ſhould: not be 
broken, and conſequently that the ewi/, which 
entered by fin, ſhould not be introduced ; and 
yet, it ſeems, he endued A with full power, and 
permitted him to oppoſe this will, break his com- 
mandment, and thereby introduce evil, Are a 
poſitive probibitory will and a permiſſive will one 
will or zwo wills? If God commands one thing, 
and another comes to paſs, then can it be ſaid 
that whatever he commands comes to paſs ? for 
B 3 whatſoever 
The vulgar maxim is generally appr TY 
A 
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whathoever comes to pals" cannot be at once”; ac 
cording to his, command and not according to mis 
command. But, it ſeemed that God rommanded 
ſomething tq be omitted, and at the fame time 
permitted it to be. gone: it was contrary to Nis! 
natuxe too; it dilpleaſed bim; — he bad full 
power to hay prevented i it, and yet be did not 
prevent it. Is it not ſtrange, that a Being, who 
3s-1nhereatly * ſhould endue any of bis crea- 
tres, with a ſelf motive power to do evil, if that 
evil cauld have been prevented by not enduing 
them with it 
With regard to preſcience, if any 'event that! 
happens does not neceſariþy reſult From the conſti- 
tation of things, I cannot conceive that it can 
be fore/ttn by an being: but f Ait Appepts that all 
ations or voluntary motions do reſult Go 
. ſrom che conſtitution of aten | 
ind is palliue in Ae and 2 b 
the appearance of things and us Aae ſtate 
diſpoſition, is neceſſarily. 1 1mpre . 
pleaſure; ſo that m Fo „ 5. 15 * 
agreeable, athers. more pr Jeſs cifagree cable: and, 7 as 
its actions or mations correſ 1 2 he * agree- 
motives, a brings. le different 
ſtates of the mind, <Þ 2x. 4400 ae motives W1 
be af agreeable to it, and, of courſe, the actions 
that znevitably follow them, 
Whatever God 4nows, I conceive, he knew 
from all eternity, N knowledge had a Be- 
„which can no rg, be admitted than 
That: is. exi/tence had a be I. as N 
G Aden! * Ar as W ne ſhould 
create 
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F 
reate from all eternity; and, if the world be nt 
eternal, yet God decreed from all eternity that 
it /bould be created + when it was created, and 
that it u be conſtituted in the manner he did 
conſtitute it; and, whether intelligent creatures 
are endued with a e motive powet, agents or 
patients, he decreed from all eternity that they 
ſuduld be conſtituted as they are conſtituted; and 
therefore the world is not contingent, unleſs 
the zrernal dirrtes of God himſelf are contingent, 
1. r. might nor Dave bern; which, to me, im- 
em Crow 
＋ defire Philaretus to reflect, if two men, ex- 
actly in the ſame circumſtances, having the ſame 
view of things, and deing in che ſame ſtate of 
mind, cbuld freely 'detefmine themſelves differ- 


j ently,” TI. e. one to act according thereto,” and 


che other not,) whether the determinations and 
actions bf both or eitffer could have been fore- 
feen or foreknow by any being. n 
Wan bei 207 ob t 10 P. 17. 
$8065 wyehtled I zd ; ab waned 10 ary bot) 7 
＋ Pos ndt give. the foltowing as my wh opiälon; but 
ſubmit it to the cohüderation of the leaderr. 
Nr can we know any more concerning the time, than 
the mannty, of creation; or determitie whether the creatures 
way not have been co-eternal with the Creator: for, though 
they be effects requiring un efficitht cauſe to produce them, 
yet an effect may be well eternal when the cauſe is ſo; 
ovuld dafily believe the Thames to have run eternally if tcould 
perſuade myſelt that the ſprings ſupplying it bad flowed for ever 1 
and, if there always had been a ſua, there would have been 
no beginning of day-light, So, though the creation depended 
upon à ſuperior Powet for its exiſtence, it may nevertheleſs 
have ſubſiſted from everlaſting, becauſe that Power was ae ver 
wanting whereon it might depend © nor let it be urged, that 
the will and good - pleaſure of God muſt ſet Omnipotence at 


werk before there could be any thing created: for, when we 


refl: & on the immutability of the divine nature; we can no 
more aſſign limits to the determination of his will, that t6 
the exerciſe of his power, E $, Eſq. p. 271. I. 


— 
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P. 17. We all fee it is no natural cantradiction 
to ſuppeſe that God may again deſiroy the world by 


. water,” —— Je impoſſibility that God ſhould 


again deſiroy the world by water is not founded on 
the abftratt nature of the divine pcaber, but en his 
being a God of truth.” Ibid. + 

Philaretus ſuppoſes a diſtinction, which I think 


is not real, betwixt the avi and the. power. of 


God, as if they were toto genere different. I have 
not any ab/trae idea of poaver, i. e. abſtracted 
from the divine will. 'To me, as I have already 
ſaid, power and will, in God, are convertible 
terms, if, as a God irath, he cannot deſtroy 
the world again by water. As he is naturally or 
neceſſarily Lis e. by neceſſuy of nature) a God of 
truth and immutable, to ſuppoſe that he has a 
power to do that which he wied from all eternity, | 
and declared in time, he would. zo do, is, I think, 
to ſuppoſe that he has a natural power of acting 
contrary to his nature 5 which, to me, implies a 
contradiftion, I do not pretend to determine 
what God can or cannot do; but I believe that 
whatever God willi to be, or not, to he, neceſſa- 
rily all be, or all not be, accordingly. 1: : -- 

The doctrine of Free- agency options that man 
has a power of deftroying life, and alſo of giving 
life. If man's: pen power is the efficient 
cauſe of voluntary actiont, I think it muſt be ac- 
knowledged-that man can bring beings into this 
world, without the poſtive appointment of God, 
as well as expel them from it, or ' deftroy life, 
without his poſitive appointment; and a man is 
as much the efficzent cauſe of lie, when he begets 
a child without the poferive appointment of God, 
as he is the efficient cauſe of death when he com- 
7 felo de /e without the poſitive appointment of 
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Pzhilaretus lays that Go is 1b authar of all 
good; but, if man is ally a /rat-apent, it ap- 
pears to me that God ia ne more the auer or 


Metent cauſe of good than of evik When ares 
agent: determines himſelf, he is ſuppoſed tobe 
zninfiuenced by any other being : the m, agres- 
able mati ves, by which he determines himſelf, 
have no phy ſical influence upon him; at moſt, 
they only furniſh an occaſion or an ni of 
acting; when; there fate; a free-agent. deter- 
mines himſelf to an action formally goody It is as 
much his | own. act as when he determines him- 
ſelf to an action tim ally eau. Obedience to God's 
commandments is as much his'own act as di/obe- 
dence, and the Almighty»appears to me 20 more 
the wa/bar of the good which follows vbetiencs to 
lia commandments than of the evil which fol- 
lows d/obediences , Good än as much the natural 
OE riecefary conſequence .of- obedience, a5 il 18 


of abend, according. ta. the ſuppoſed laws 


of God's moral government. If % and death, 
good and wil, become the object of à man's 
choice; and he is not moved to prefer either by 
che. phy ſicab iufl ente, pf: atty other being but 


Freely, determines himſelf to either; I think it 


may be inferred; that man is 4s gruch the author 
of a good choice, and a good act, as of an il choice, 
and an 2 a2 — of bis ows lpph¹Ep, as of his 
on ue M it be ſaid, that. the grace of God 
preſents the moſt agreeable motives, by which a 
man determines himſelf to good- ations, infus 
encing his mind, by the agency of the Holy Spirit, 
to chooſe the good, then the mans cannot be faid 
to determine himſelf Hrualy, becauſe he is influ- 
enced by the agency of another being: but, if a 
man detetmines himſelf to act according to the 
fate of his mind, then he cannot at the un iu: 


146 | have 
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| have a power of determining himſelf not 70 act 
according to that ſtate. | Does a man, or does he 


not, act according to the ſtate of his mind? Is 
it in his power to alter the ſtate of his mind? 
Can he be, to himſelf, the cav/e or author of his 
diſpoſition or ſtate of mind ? If you ſay it may 


be altered, by attending to it, and to the teach- 


ings of God's grace, — true: but, if the diſpo- 
ſition of his mind is ſuch, that he does nor ar- 
tend, then, as ſoon as he does attend, or incline: 
to attend, there is an alttrabion in the diſpoſition 
or ſtate of his mind, which either had no cauſe, 
or muſt have been cauſed by the influence of 
ſome being ab extra. Spit en Ei bent 

P. 106. e li. e. God] therefore permitted 
evil 10 enter, and he permits it to reign : not for N 
want of power 10 (hinder it, nor of knowledge 10 
Forejee. all the. conſequences of it, nor of. goodneſs. to 
a? that whithevas be; but becauſe it was his. di- 
vine will and pleaſure” to permit man ſo to determine 
himſelf, and thus to allow the entrance and continu- 
ance of evil, fo fur and ſo long as it ſhall ſeem good 
to his infinite wiſdom.” I preſume we may fairly 
infer ſeveral; propoſitions, from this paſſage, in 
favour of philoſophical neceſſity. — God had power 
to prevent evil, but it was his will to permit It, 
and yet he did not want goodne/s to do that which 
was 6eſt: why then did he not prevent it? — 
Since he did not, may we not ſafely. conclude, 
from your own premiſes, that the exiſtence of 
evil in the ſyſtem of his works is %, It ſeems 
good to his [i. e. God's] infinite wiſdom that it 
ſhould continue: — then the continuance of it 
too is 6% and hence alſo we may conclude, 
that, when it thall ceaſe. to be the %, God will 
exclude it from his works. We may. likewiſe 
infer, that, if his creatures could have Tour 
ont er 


( 23 J 
better Ci. e. happier) without his ſuffering evi! 
o enter and reign in his works, than they have 
been, are, or will be, by his having permitted it 


to enter and continue in them, then, doubtleſs, a 


being that wanted neither power, nor nows- 
dge, nor goodneſs, would have precluded evil 
rom bis words; „ ttt e + 15004 007 
1 Of tems poſſible, if "tis confeſl, = 
That wiſdom infinite muſt chooſe the bei,, 
hat ſyſtem, which is 3% calculated to confer 
he greateſl degree of happine/s on the ſentient 
ntelligent creatures in it, is the % to them, 
nd, I conceive, the moſt worthy of God. * 
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CHAP. IV. 
„ 1 

lan no more an object of blame or commendation, on 
the hypot heft of human liberty, than on that of 
philoſophical neceſſity. . — The origin of evil as 
difficult to account for, on the hypotheſis of free- 
agency, as from philoſophical neteſſity. © 


AGE 110. ©** 4 man can therefore be no more 
blameable for that action which neceſſarily re- 
Its, <with all its particular modes, from the wibra- 
ons of his brain, the motion of his blood, and flow 
his animal ſpirits, than he is for thoſe wibra- 
ms, &c, ' themſelves.” — The ſcriptures, indeed, 
eak of "God's approving and diſapproving, Bla- 

[52 OL f 3 03 n ming 
* I conclude, the 3% ſtate of any being is the bappig 


te, 
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ing, riding,” ſiting, ſhowing bu buckparts, re- 


in both /acreg-and profane wiitings,. according to 


but by the motives moſt agreeable to his diſpofitio [ 


. LL. 
ming and - commniting, '— of his anger, wrath, 


wergeance 3'— fo they do of his zalting, Face i 
Facr, with a creature, — of his laughing, all- 


N auth 1 „% m 'wraried avith repenling, 
hie being yrirard to'the brurt; and every 
perſon accepts ſuch texts, as well as all others 
the /ay/atiofs. and daf which they excite -in his | 
mind; and, as they are di rent in the minds of 
afferent men, x 8 mug! of 2 Yan at 
Sifferqut, times, o they: accept them Ager. 
ently, ; uplels: there be ale A freedom f human 
Judgemgnt 3 Wat is to Jay, of judging conttary 10 
appearances. | 

If a man cannot help judging according to the, 


or fate of mind, and it be not in his power to al - 
ter that ſtate ot choſe qmetivesgdoes it not fol · 
low that this moral neceſſity, which is ſaid to be, 
canſhueut ab KIS HAT T; ie equal ta a Para 
ness iTV and that à man is no more 

eie, or caenme/ Malle, for determining him 
ſelf to certain actions, chan he. ia for the appear 
ance of thingy the %% of eotives, they 
vibrations of his brain, the motion of his blood, o 
che foro „ er waged Þ for, if a mn d. 
termines himdel{ by the moſt agreeable mati ves, 
he | has. not, I think, propetiy ſpeaking, à li. 
herty of cont rudi iu Of vat ü,jjZz3;. ow, 
Philaretus's nation af Vreeragenq ſtands 10 
much oppoſed. to chance and ſortaĩtonſneſa at 
acceſfty arlelf ;“ * for it appears. to me bot an. 
other name for neceſſity. — Did not Paul judgt 
according to the appearance of things, and vo 
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„ Runtarily act according to the mf agreeable mo- 
rath, Bier, when be perfected the 'charch, thinking 
face Nhat he did God good ſervice ; but, the fare of 
” Wis mind being changed, and the appearance of 
tings being different, did not contrary motives 
become the moſt agreeable, when he advocated 
ts cauſe, and was perſecuted for it unto death ? 
id not the woman who anointed Chriſt, and 
18 © She men who condemned and crucified him, act 
n his Recording to the mof? agreeable motives, and ac- 
ds of Pordipg to the appearances of things to their minds ? 
| ould it have been poflible that the Jews ſhould 
ave crucified Chriſt, if, according to the ap- 
avance of things to their minds, they verily be- 
ieved he was the Son of God, and came to fave 
m from eternal perdition? Is not, ** Father, 
Fergie them, for they know mot what they do, a 
Proof of their ignorance ? 
If it be granted that the motives by which 
de foul freely determines ilſelF are thoſe which are 
Nos r agreeable to it, does it not follow that 
Adam and Eve determined themſelves by mo- 
ves che no, ag recable to their diſpoſitions? and 
a have any of the reputed righteous done more ? But, 
F a/ men determine themſelves by motives the 
oft agreeable to the diſpoſition of their minds, 
what becomes of the doftrine of s2LF-DeExIAL, 
of Mir and DEMERILT, or of vik ru and 
ek, in the popalar acceptation of thoſe words? 
Is it is ſaid, previous to Adam and Eve's tranſ- 
Von, there was no evil in the world, nor even 
e knowledge of evil, is it not firange, then, on 
he bypotheſis of human liberty, that ſuch ideas 
hould appear to the minds of Adam and Eve, 
nd that they ſhould be impreſſed with ſach 
nations, as that a/obedience ſhould. be the mo 
grreable to them? — _ buman liberty eonſiſt 
in 
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in determining FREELY contrary to volition, or 
ewithout any, or in determining finſt, and willing 
afterward 8 lf | 
P. 40. Man, in his natural eftate, is ig no- 
rant of God, He has not in himſelf, i. e. from his | 
falleny corrupted nature, any inward feeling or ſen- | 
ſation of the divine mercy and lobe. The natural 


man recti veib not the things of the ſpirit of God; for 


they are fooliſone/s unto him; neither can he know 
them, becauſe they are ſpiritually diſcerned.” ——— 
P. 41. By the blefjed agency of the | Holy Spirit, 
the ſoul is aavakened to a ſenſe of the evil of fin.“ — 
Man's natural eſtate is bis created eſtate, or the 
firſt mode of his exiſtence ; which, I think, 
cannot be properly called a depraved or corrupted 
ſtate ; for that, upon our author's principles, 
ſuppoſes an alteration, in the mode of a being, 
for the worſe, produced by a free act of the 
mind in tranſgreſſing a moral law; for, to be a 
ſinner, blameable or puniſhable, ſuppoſes, upon 
his hypotheſis, a power to act, or not to act, ac- 
cording to a known law; if, therefore, man, 
in his natural eſtate, tranſgreſſed the divine law, 
he was under a phyſical or natural neceſſity of 
tranſgreſſing it, and was no more juftly blame. 
able or puniſhable for tranſgreſſing it, than he 
would have been for having a fever or 75 of the 
fone, and conſequently not an object of mercy in 
his natural eſtate, Till a creature is awakened, | 
and put into a capacity of perceiving that which 
is morally good, it cannot be chargeable with 
formal evil, or the /in of acting contrary to a 
law which has not been revealed to it, — ergo, is 
no object of mercy. ; | 
It appears, then, that man, in his za/ura/ eſtate, 
(which he did not give himſelf, nor could have 
prevented,) commits {in as a ſtone falls to the 
ground, 
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ground, 7. e. by an abſolute neceity of nature; 
and I conceive that every animal is under a 
phyſical neceſſity of acting or moving according 
to its nature, and that the contrary ſuppoſition- .... 
implies a contradiction, Now, if a man, in 
his natural eſtate, is ignorant of God, and 
while the things of God lie beyond the reach of 
his natural perceptions, and before he has a 


feeling or ſenſation of Gad's mercy and love, 


endures any evil conſequent on the tranſgreſſion 
of- another perſon, he ſuffers for what he could 
not prevent, and therefore was not blameable ; 
and indeed, while I cannot help pitying ſuch an 
object, I cannot look upon him as ſtanding in 
need of MERCY, But Philaretus has attempted 
to ſhew that moral good is not the object of 
man's power, perception, or choice; that it 
comes not within the ſphere of his ideas and 
feelings till he is awakened by the .agency of 
God's holy Spirit; and yet that, in this eſtate, 
he is corrupied and falls : — but fallen from 
what? — If a man never knew a better ſtate 


than his natural eſtate, can it be ſaid that he is 


fallen from what he never attained to or poſ- 
ſeſſed? — I leave the reader to judge, whether 
— doctrine harmonizes with the divine attri- 
utes. 0 
Io account for the origin of evil, we muſt 
go up higher than Adam: he was tempted by 
the ſerpent, or the devil ; but who tempted the 
devil before he fell ? for he, as well as Adam, 
on the hypotheſis of human liberiy, determined 
himſelf by the mo} agreeable morives when he 
tranſgreſſed. If he was perfe4ly happy before his 
fall, how could he be capable of an evil incli- 
nation, or a defire or 9 act contrary to the 
will or commandment of God ? 1 ſuppoſe it 
C 2 will 
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will be granted, that his ſlate previous to his 
fall (chat is to fay, his created flate) was a good 
Rate; and that, while he remained in that flate, 


| the had no inclination or deſire of acting con- 


trary to the divine will, Good and evil, or 


. virtue and vice, any more than motion and 72 
t 


happine/s and miſery, ate not rer on beings, 


modi rium or modes of beings. If the fallen 


angels created tate was a good ſtate, what could 
alrey It to an i one The ſcripture ſays, 
<« Out of the heart proceed evil though:s.” 


Matt. xv. 19. — What, out of a good heart 2— 


= How came the heart to be evilly affected? 
A being can have no reaſon or motive to 

fac that 5 22 

happineſs. ** Obligation à learned author) 

is the neceffity — — omittiag any ac 

order t be happy.“ From which I iu. 

a degree of aus, which is an 64, | 


every being, when he acts or moves, means 10 
n and 10 acqui 
degree Of pleafure ; that is to fay, nieats 
May is not be faid, that, if acce/ry makes 
God ae the author of vu, bauma li bor 
makes him indire&ly the author of it? Is « 
net ackhowledged that he could have prevented 
it? — If there are difficalties attending the doe- 
trine of neceſſiſy, when Hed to particular 
cafes, is the dectrise of human kibrrry entirely 
free from them? Can its advocates clearly and 
rationally account for the introduction of evil ? 
for the evil which children feel before 
have any liberty, are capable of 2 law, or have 


perfonally tranigreſſed i 7 or ſor the evil of 


pain, which animale inferior to man ſoffer, who 


are 
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are not the ſubjects of moral government, or ca- 
pable of ſinning ? Can they account for the 
phænomena of lunatics, who involuntarily ut- 
ter all manner of imprecations, are conſcious 
of ſeeing external objects which they do not ſee, 
and of having done things which they have not 
done, — of being what they are not, (princes, 
emperors, dogs, . or cats,) and of feeling re- 
morſe for actions which they never committed? 
In a word, is it not as difficult (to ſay no 


more) to account for evil, on the hypotheſis of 


human liberty, as on that of neceſſiy? 


CHAP. v. 


-0f anvil right r e ths ofid of 


' God's goodneſs, — The prayer of Philaretus Cal- 


UT it is ſaid, that“ mar it Jo conſtituted, 
that he has ſome knowledge of moral RIGHT 

and WRONG 3 the former he calls viRTUE, and the 
latter VICE. — He feels, on a review of ſome ac- 
tions, a peculiar pleaſurable ſenſation, called the 
teftimony of his own conſcience ;* and, on the review 
of others, a peculiar painful ſenſation, called x E- 
MORSE.” — Granted : God has, in wiſdom and 
goodneſs, ordained that it ſhould be ſo. But 
moral approbation and diſapprobation are ſenſa- 
tions, or perceptions, to which the mind is pa/- 
ve; and, though al men have ſuch ſenſations ' 
and peceptions, yet /ome men approve actions as 
1 inf 

1 Conſcience comes from con, and ſcire, to know, 
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juſt or right, whick others deem avrong or crimi- 


nal; of which numerous inſkagces might be 
ven; but 1 ſtudy brevity. See Locke on innate 
Regel Principles, chay. ti, — If Philaretus 
had been bern and cdncaud at Consrant rs 
*#0?Le, in all probability, he would have a- 


et the doctrine of ABSOLUTE N eEgssrrr, 
as well as have zeatoufly efpouſed the doctrine of 


the Koran, _ 5 | 

P. gg. <* The doarine of neceſftry makes God di- 
realy rhe cather of all the evil in the world,” Far 
be it from me ts intend, by any thing 1 have 
ſaid or ſhall ſay, to make God the author of EvIL, 
im the fenſe whick Philareres ſuppoſes to follow 
from the doctrine of nzcessITY : I deteſt the 
idea; and, if any of my peſitions imply it, I 
do declare it was not intended by me. Phila- 
retus, indeed, ſuppoſes that God could have 


prevented evil z but to me it appeats a contra 


dificn, the object of m power. If Philarerus 
were to aſk me why I think it a contradiction, 
I. ſhould anſwer, becauſe God did not prevent 
it ; for I conclude, that, if a Goo or Inriftivt 
wisDOM, POWER, and GOODN Ess, could have 
prevented it, he would not have wanted a wit 
to prevent it, | | 

to ive pain to any being is a material evil; 
bat, if the deſign of the agent who inflited it 
be ultimately to communicate a greater goods 
which could not have been communicated with- 
ous infliting it, the inflifting pain (a nateriat 
evil) is a FORMAL goed. — Suppoſe that @ man is 
capabla of communicating bO degrees of Pleaſure to 
ſome other man, and yet that it could tiot be 
communicated without ſubjecting him to 2 . 


grees of pain, would it not be deemed a wirtuous 


bent uolant. ad, in him, ta communicate the 10 
degrees 


rn 
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pleaſure, though he ſhould neesſſaril 
(ed eee ee o pa FE 
t is reputed a degree of vittue, amongſt men, 
for one man to communicate ay degree of good, 
_— „ to any other man or men; and; if 
he deſignediy communicates the greate/# degree 
which he is of communtcating, it is fe- 
pated, in him, the grearef degree of heman vir- 
tue: — may we not hence iufer, 7 
that the SurR EA Bring, THE common PA- 
THER OF US ALL, WHO is INHERENTLY WISE 
AND GOOD, will communicate the greateſt poſ- 
fible degree of good, i. e. happineſs, ta every 
_ of ſentient creatures, which they are ca- 
e of ? 
ep. 123. May the grem God ariſe, and by bis 
er prevail in our hearts. May he give us the 
eviſdom that is from abowe, which is pure ard 
peaceable. May he turn our atlention to the inward 
fate of oar mind, and bret in #3 an enjettation ard 
—_—_ the ariſing am manifeſtation of Chrift 
in bis redeeming potuer to the ſoul : — then ſhall we 
kuwty what this meanith * © We all, with opens 
face, beholding, as in a glaſs, the glory of the Lord, 
are changed into the ſame image, from glory 10 glovy, 
by the Spirit of the Lord.” | 
I freely confefs, that I am ons of the many 
that do not underſtand this text. Does it not 
then folkow, that God hath not arifer in my heart? 
= that tits power bath not yREvATL ed in it Fo 
that he hath not 61vex ur the wiſcom that is from 
above # — that he bas not TAN D aftention 18 
the Inward ſtate of my mind, and that I an not far 
AWAKENED ? that Fe bath nor O 1 Me 
an expectation and waiting for the ariſing and ma- 
en of Chriff in his REDBEMING power? — 
lo, am not L EC ESSAAIE I ignorant of the 


meaning 
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meaning of this text? —— This concluding + 
wiſh or prayer of Philaretus appears to ne CaL- 
VINISTICAL, — the very doctrine which he calls 
HORRIBLE.* . 2 e apet) 

It is given to you to know the myſteries of the 
Pri. rage heawen ; but to them Foy 4s . 
Matt. xiii. 11. — Thou haſt hid their heart from 
underſtanding. Job xvii. 4. — Turn thou me, and 
T ſhall be turned. Surely, after I was turned, I 
repented; and after that I was inſtructed. Jer. xxxi. 
18, 19. | See 


, 
- 
j - 
* * 
. 
* 4 j . 


HAP. VI. 
r 
T* the Appendix to the 52d volume of the 


Monthly Review, under the article of Spe. 
culative Philoſophy, we have an account of an 


ingenious Eſſay concerning the Liberty of Indif- 
3 by Mr. Beguelin ; upon = , wh 


proper deference to the ſuperior judgement of 
the Reviewers, I ſhall make a few obſervations, 

The Revitwers ſay, (p. 580.) The reaſon- 
ing of our academician may be illuſtrated by an 
example. — When Demoſthenes refuſed to pur- 
chaſe a ſtatue of Phidias, which ſtruck his fancy, 
the enormous price demanded was the circum- 
ſtance, or motive, that determined the Athenian 
orator to this refuſal: he looked upon the poſ- 
ſeflion of an Attic talent as preferable to that of 
. | | Nx : the 


n not a Calviait, — 1 30 not believe that God has' 


predeftinated any of his creatures to eternal miſery, 


(3 1] 

dhe ſtatue. But it may well be proſemed, that 
the oratei would have willingly expended 2 hun- 
dred drachmas to obtain the Raine. Now, be- 
tween 100 drachmas and the Attic talent there 
muſt necefiaxily have been a price, which, had 
it been demanded by the feiler, would have 
— — Ky 09> in an equilibrium, in —— 

0 givi ufiog the pri 

have appeared * ditectly a Bur he 
muſt, however, either have accepted or refuled ; 
and, whether he did the one or the other, his 
WILL * most have determined iufetf, without a 
n 8 
AN nes, I conceive, is no more 
than r 
In the view of the mind; i. 6. neither liking nor 
aifiteing them. I do, indeed; admit, that the 
wn wrong =o of being was that of an 
aquthiprinm, of perfed indrfference to every thing; 
Jor, nos yet — the knowledge —— 4 
deption of any thivg, it was 4 mere abus ra, 
without ideas or 1 : but, being imme 
diately encom with moves, and aftted 
uf on by them, it conſequently was put out of a 
ſtate of eguilibrium or indifjerince: Perception im- 
plies umprefhon, and im preſſioa motion; ' for I 
 Garinot imagine that the foul can be 1 

or have à perception, without being awwrd or 
afted pn; fince, unleſs perceptions act upon, 
or move, the mind, they cannot excite any ſen- 
ſation in it, os indeed be perceived. | 
I cannot conceive that a being can have equal 
degrees of inclination for two oed. at the /ame 
time, any more than that two bodies can co-exiſt 


PPTP 


- * The power of determination, I conceive, belongs not to 
the wilt, | 
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:nnd therefore; think it cannot be in the ſtate of 
- indifference,' Or- equilibrium, which Beguelin has 
- ſuppoſed. Different, and even contrary, mo- 
tives may alterhately /ucceed each other ſo ra- 
pidly, (which is oſten the caſe,) as that a ſuffi- 


cient ſpace of time ſhall not intervene for an a- 


tual determination to take place or be performed: 
but if, after a volition is excited by a motive to 
act one way, it be not, by the influence of an- 
other motive, terminated by a volition to for- 
1 or to act another way, an act correſ- 

nding thereto (all external impediments be- 
ing removed) muſt inevitably take place. I 
therefore conclude it impoſſible that Phidias 
could have fixed a price on the ſtatue that muſt 
neceſſarily have placed Demoſthenes in a ſtate 
of indifference, in which the reaſons: for accepting 
and refuſing would have appeared to him di- 
realy: equal at the /me tine. The influence of 
every motive, as well as every wolitiony motion, 
and action, muſt have a beginning and an end, 
and therefore cannot be completed in one point 
of duration: one point, at leaſt, muſt exiſt be- 
tween the two extremes. Equal weights, placed 
upon each lever of a balance, would make a 
perfect equilibrium, which is effected by the equal 
preſſure of the weights upon the levers at the /ame 
time; but "different motives, cannot influence the 
mind at the /ame time, and therefore cannot pro- 
duce ofpo/ize | inclinations, deſires, or volitions, 
at the /ame time. Suppoſe that a beam be ſuſ- 
pended in ſuch a manner, that, if either lever is 
made to deſcend 10 inches, it will preſs upon a 
ſpring, and diſcharge a piſtol : now, if equal 
weights be placed alternately on both ſides of its 
axis or center of gravity, ſo rapidly as not to al- 
low a ſufficient 
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the beam to deſcend lower than 94 inches, nei- 
ther of the piſtols can be diſcharged, any more 
than if the equal 3 had been placed, at the 
ſame time, on the different levers, and an egui- 
librium had been effected. Suppoſe, then, the 
ſeller, Phidias, to fix a price which ſuggeſted. 


ual motives for accepting and refuſing ; yet, as 
ſe motives could not operate on, or influence, 
the mind of Demoſthenes at the ſame time, (they 
alternately influencing his mind ſo rapidly as not 
to allow a /ufficient ſpace of time for actually de- 
termining,) it were impoſſible that Demoſthenes 
could adualiy determine; for he would be (to 
ſpeak 888 . 
Suppoſe that A is now at a public auction, 
when a ſtatue is put up for ſale to the higheſt 
bidder before the expiration of a lamp. One 
minute beſore the lamp expires B offers g 
pounds, and he and every perſon preſent, ex- 
cept A, are determined and actually declare that 
they will not advance on that ſum. The queſ- 
tion then is, whether A will become the pur- 
chaſer at 100 pounds. Suppoſe equal motives, 
for and againſt, alternately ſucceed each other, 
and influence his mind ſo rapidly as not to allow 
a ſpace of time for the ad of bidding 100 pounds 
to be performed before the lamp expires: in 
ſach a caſe, the time or opportunity of actually 
accepting elapſed before he could put an end to 
deliberation. 4% rt 14.09.1908 RAISING 
. Demoſthenes's Attic talent, like other por- 
tions of matter, was indifferent to motion and 
reſt, i. e. to remaining in his pocket or being 
given to Phidias in exchange for a ſtatue; it re- 
quired not a determination of his mind, or a 
volition, to retain it in his pocket, though it 
required a determination, or volition, to part 
wich it or transfer it to Phidias. 9, ER 
. When 
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ry eg woe 8 rk one 
at an two magnets of e 
power, will not be moved at all; but, if i 
placed nearer to one magnet than to the other, 
then it will, by oe motion, PTS RIG 
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The auf of moral evil, * 2 
Fun iſiment. n 
S . 


HE followi eddie 1 preſome, 
] — gp 
WH hen à ortature DESIRES, or hath any INL - 
NATION to or for an APPARENT er REAL abs 
ant obob, or #0 alter its CON DITION, ir implies 
that it is wet RERFECTLY /atisfied <vith the good 
tings it does POSSESS, of net ENTIRELY bay 
In its PRESENT condition, but * degree of 
UNTASINESS, which is an EVIL. 
I1.,.45 EVIL, cam be throwener of wy being. 
Apa and Ervz, in Par «Diez; 
— an zxclination for, the — 5 — 
cen tree, + it is evident that the fruit * 1 


| -. The lam, ee ene tvs 
certainly imply that we ſhould not deſire to commit it. 
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ther trees, of which they were allowed to eat, 
did not rvLLY ſatisfy them; #, e, they were 
not completely happy in PARADISE ; + for uns» 
EASINESS, or PAIN, in any degree, is an EVIL, 
I do therefore apprehend, that there was Nna- 
TURAL EVIL, or EVIL OF DEFECT, (i. e. pain, 

in the world, previous to MORAL EVIL, 

that this ewi/ of def neceſſitated moral cuil. 

The very apprehenſion of any being, that it 
might be bappier, implies that it is not yet en- 
tirely happy 3 and, as it cannot help judging and 
being impreſſed with agreeable or. diſagreeable 
ſenſations according: to the appearance of things, 
thaſe meaſures 3 appear —_— to increaſe 
its bappineſ;, or leſſin its pain, & will zecefſarily be 
adopted or choſen, and (all — 
ments being removed) will zece//arily be pur. 
fued; If it be ſaid, that woral cui preceded na. 
tural evil, and that nataral evil followed as: a 
puniſhment, per neceſſitatem cenſequentie, or by 
divine appointment, then it may be inſerred, 
that all the ewjl or pain, - felt by infants wha have 
not /inned, und infirior animals which tannet fin, 
is 4 puniſhment inflicted on them for an offence 
which they never committed 5 which furely cannot 

 Goop and zvit,-or ws GOO 2 
_ pleaſure and the pleaſure of reward, and the 
evil of natural PIN of the afliction 1 


1 


+ Is it reaſonable to think that man can be befter out of 
Paradiſe then he was init? | | 

„ The removal or leſſening of à pain operates as a 
pleaſure, and the loſs or diminution of a pleafure is to be ac- 
counted as a pain; as, in all computations, the ſubtraction 
of a negative quantity is the addition of a poſitive, and ſub- 
duction of a poſitive the addition of a negative.. 
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led punifoment. Every puniſhment is an affliction, 
but every aflidion is not a puniſhment : every re- 
ward is a pleaſure, but every pleaſure is not a 
reward. The pleaſure which follows a&ions mo- 
rally good 1s the pleaſure called reward; but the 
pain or evil of REMORSE, which follows a&#ions 
morally evil, is called the afiifion of puniſhment. 
Pain and pleaſure are generically different ; but all 
kinds of pain are generically the ſame: and all 
kinds of pleaſure are alſo: generically the ſame. If 
natural evil be the cauſe of moral evil, the im- 
portant | queſtion then is, whether aatura / evil 
could have been prevented; that is to ſay, whe- 
ther a creature can be uninterruptedly or entirely | 
happy, or without the evi FA defect, throughout 
the aubole of its duration. : 7 his is no queſtion with 
me I cannot help thinking that all evil is for 
the 30%, that is to ſay, made ſubſervient to the 
production of a greater good. The evil of gxmorse 
and PUNISHMENT, 1.conceive, is deſigned, by 
the CnzaToR, to cure, ULTIMATELY, if it be 
poffeble,' a natural or: neceſſary diſeaſe in his crea» 
iures,* which could not have been prevented; nor 
doth it, in my judgement, imply a contradic- 
tion to ſuppoſe that an evil, which could not be 
prevented, may yet be ultimately cured, eſpecially 
when the patient is under the ſole care and ma- 
nagement of an infinitely auiſe, good, and omnipo- 
tent PHYSICIAN. 11 2 | CHEAT 
Although affliction | cometh not forth of the 
duſt, neither doth trouble. ſpring out of the 

ound, yet man is 4or# unto trouble, as the 
Parks fly upward. Job v. 6, 7. 94.2} «2.4 
For, as the heavens are higher than the earth, 
ſo are my ways than your ways, and wy thoughts 


* Evil defires indicate mental diſeaſes, 
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than your thoughts: for, as the rain cometh 
down, and the ſnow, from heaven, and return- 
eth not thither, but watereth the earth, and ma- 
keth it bring forth and bud, that it may give 
ſeed. to the ſower and bread to the eater ; ſo 
ſhall my word be, that goeth forth out of m 
mouth ; it ſhall not return unto me void, but it 


all accempliſb that which 7 pleaſe, and it ſhall 


proſper. in the thing whereto I ſent it Ii. e. the 
ultimate good and happineſs of his creatures]. 
Iſaiah lv. 9, 10, 11. | ©1339 36 2049 
e Who worketh all things according to the 
counſel of his own will. Epheſ. i. 11. N 2 
For it is God which worteth in you, both to 
will and to do, of his goed pleaſure. Phil. ii. 13. 
Thy people fall be willing in the day of thy 
power. Plaln Cx. 3. | | i FA 


le vill ſubdue our iniquities. Micah vii. 19. 


The Lord of hoſts hath faworn, ſaying, Surely, 
as:I have thought, ſo /a// it come to paſs, and 
as I have purpo/ed, ſo ſpall it ſtand. Haiah xiv. 24. 
Human beings are ſo conſtituted, as that per- 


| haps no two ever thought alike upon every 


ſubje& of phyſics, metaphyſics, ethics, or the- 
ology. What different notions of religion and 


. morality are to be found in this tle iſlaud, as 


well as abroad / The holy ſcriptures are accepted 
in different ſenſes by the learned and the un- 
learned; not only by ſuperficial enquirers, but by 
the moſt dewout and fludious men. Nevertheleſs 
there are picus , worthy members to be found under 
every denomination. The longer I live, the more 
love I feel for God, my Creator and Governor, 
and for my fellow-creatures ; and I cannot help 
putting up my prayers to Gop, the AurRHOR 
of all coop, that we may be ſo diſpoſed as no 
longer to quarrel about our hui,, any „ 
| an 
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than about our features; — that 4 bitterneſs, 
wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evil-/deaking, 
may be put away, with all malice 3 and that yzacs, 
©00D-WILL, and every CHRISTIAN VIRTUE, 
may increaſe amongſt mankind every where. 

I have now conſidered the principal objec- 
tions to the doctrine of philoſophical neceſſity, 
and, if my arguments are not juſt, I wi 
they may de clearly confuted ; for my mind 
is open to information, from whatever quar- 
ter, or from whom ſoever it may come; and 
I can honeftly ſay,” with Philaretus, (ſee page 
85.) 1 am. tot engaged in the defence of 4 | 
mor any opinion as the opinion of a party, but 
only of what I believe tobe the trath. As to what 
effect the doctrine of philo/ophical neceſſity, if it 
were univer/ally received, would produce amongſt 
mankind, I preſume, neither Philarerzs nor 
Philalether ean divine 3 but I confide in the Al- 
MIGHTY, the 80LE GOYERNOR OF THE UNS 
VERSE AND ALL 'CREATURES IN i, that no 
event which ſhall not be, ultimately, for the BzusT 
upon the whole Ci. e. the happineſs of his crea- 
tures) will be ſuffered to happen. 
Which of our opinions is the moſt confiftent 
with the idea of an 0Mn1yOTENT, wis, and 
©00n GOD, 1 ſhall now leave the reader to 
judge at his leiſure : I have not meant abſolutely 
to determine, but have candidly given my opinion.— 
He that is able to receive it, let him receive it. 


| PHILALETHES. 
7 . 1 
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daa nne 1, for page 12 read page 11. | 
Page 2 in LIE Gd ate power, - 
© "Page 9, line 30, for Meet read afefs, 


